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RICHARD PENNECK 
(1728-1803). 


THE post of Superintendent or Keeper of the 
Reading-Room at the British Museum has 
been filled by many scholars eminent in 
English literature, but not one of them 
surpassed the Rev. Richard Penneck in the 
friendship of the illustrious writers of the 
day. He was the fifth son of Charles 
Penneck of Taskus, in Gwinear, Cornwall 
(steward of the estates of Lord Godolphin), 
who married at Morvah in that county, 
on 1 October, 1712, Lydia, eldest daughter 
of John Borlase of Pendeen. He was 
baptized at Gwinear on 14 April, 1728, and 
educated by a Mr. White at the grammar 
school of the neighbouring town of Helston. 
On 7 March, 1745/6, he was admitted as 
pensioner at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
became a scholar of the college in 1747, 
and graduated B.A. 1749, M.A. 1753. He 


THE REV. 


was a candidate for a Fellowship at his 
college in 1752, but was defeated by Richard 
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Cumberland. This was generally regretted, 
especially as the regulations had been 
altered adversely to Penneck’s interest. 
Cumberland graduated tenth wrangler in 
the mathematical tripos 1750-51, and was 
“elected to his fellowship in the second year after 
his degree, the regulations which had hitherto 
excluded candidates until their third year having 
been altered on this occasion.”—‘ D.N.B.,’ sub 
| Richard Cumberland. 

| Penneck was probably the Richard Pen- 
“neck who was ordained at Exeter on 3 May, 
| 1750, and licensed on the following day to 
the curacy of Cubert in Cornwall (informa- 
tion from Mr. Thomas W. Burch). In 
1757 he was elected one of the four chaplains 
on the foundation of his college, and remained 
such until 1802. The duties of the post 
could not have been arduous, for in 1758 he 
was appointed chaplain to the embassy at 
Madrid of George William, second Earl of 
Bristol. This appointment he resigned in 
January, 1760. Lady Hervey regretted his 
action: he was ‘a moral man and a good 
ecclesiastie (* Letters, p. 263). 

‘A Sermon preached on the general fast 
day, March the 12th, 1762, at the parish 
church of St. Catharine Cree,” by Penneck, 
and printed in that year, was dedicated 
by him to Francis, Earl of Godolphin, 
with fitting acknowledgment of his “‘ many 
instances of Benevolence” and his “ noble 
manner.” In the following year Penneck 
was appointed to the lectureship of that 
church, and had the reputation in London 
of being an eloquent preacher. Through 
Lord Godolphin’s influence he became 
rector of Abinger in Surrey on 26 July, 
1764, and vicar of St. John’s, Horsleydown, 
on 9 October, 1765. These preferments 
he held until his death (Manning and Bray, 
‘ Surrey,’ ii. 144; iii. 613). 

Penneck became connected with the 
science of his day by his election as F.R.S. on 
14 April, 1768; and he was brought into 
contact with literature by his appointment 
as Keeper of the British Museum in succes- 
sion to Peter Templeman, whose resigna- 
tion took effect on 18 December, 1760. The 
manuscript of Fray Gerund de Campazas 
which he presented to that institution on 
10 January, 1772, is of sufficient importance 
to have been described in Bernard Gaudeau, 
‘Les Precheurs Burlesques en Espagne ’ 
(1891), pp. 458-9. His rooms in the British 
Museum were the centre of much convivial 
life. ‘* He had a turn for humour and poetry. 
Whenever I received an invitation to dine 
with him, it was generally conveyed in 
rhyme,” is the language of John Taylor of 
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The Sun (Taylor, ‘ Records of my Life,’ 
passim). His guests comprised, in addition 
to Taylor, Sir John St. Aubyn, the last 
baronet of that creation, Rev. William 
Peters, R.A.. Charles Townley (of the 
Townley Marbles), Rev. John Warner, D.D.. 
Rev. Thomas Maurice (of the British Museum), 
Major Grose. Dr. Wolcot, Rev. Michael 
Tyson, and John Nicholls, M.P. It was to 
Penneck that Warner addressed from abroad 
those ‘** highly diverting, but somewhat too 
free letters’ which had to be burnt when 
they had been read to the company; and he 
was one of the adventurous friends of 
Townley who ona very windy night removed 
his Jacobite uncle’s head from the pole on 
the top of Temple Bar. 

All his life Penneck was a martyr to the 
gout, and these dinners could not have 
improved his health. Still he lived to be 
75 years old. He died unmarried in his 
apartments at the British Museum on 29 
January, 1803 (Gent. MJag., 1803, pt. i. pp. 94, 
189-90; 1811, pt. i. p. 239). His will. 
dated six days previously, was signed, but 
unwitnessed. Richard Bowyer of Highwood 
in the parish of Hendon, and Harvey 
Christian Combe of Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, swore in March, 1803, to the 
handwriting of the deceased, and the will 
was proved on 29 April by the Rev. Samuel 
Ayscough, power being reserved for the other 
executors, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Taylor and 
John Taylor of The Sun, on their application. 

The estate was sworn under 6001. He 
bequeathed to John Taylor 20/., his miniature 
of Garrick, and any six books which he might 
choose ; and to Dr. Taylor 20/., the Glasgow 
edition of Homer, and Hunter’s edition of 
Evelyn's ‘Sylva. To Ayscough left 
his plate, gown, cassock, and scarf, and any 
six books of his selection; and Townley 
obtained an ‘‘ Arabic MS. in an ivory case.” 
He desired to be buried in the most private 
and least expensive manner, and wished his 
manuscripts to be destroyed. His bequest 
to his niece Eliza Wroughton consisted of 
his “pellice lined with fur”; another 
niece, Susannah Wroughton, obtained his 


linen, and she was his residuary legatee. | 


His servants received small pecuniary 
legacies. and one of them, Francis Barnard, 
had, in addition, the saddles and horse 
furniture. The two watchmen were left a 
guinea each. Penneck had much sympathy 
with servants and the distressed. In a 


letter to John Nichols, editor of the Gent. 
Mag., he asked for the loan of John Hunting- 
ford’s work, ‘The Laws of Masters and 
Servants Considered.’ which was reviewed 


| in that periodical, 1790, pt. i. p. 429 (Bodl. 


MS. 31,344, fol. 95). He was one of a small 
but distinguished set of men who clubbed 
their resources together for charitable pur- 
poses. 

The testimony of John Taylor was that 
‘* Penneck was an irritable but an honourable 
man; a good classical and French scholar.” 
The proofs of his kindness are many. Dr. 
Johnson, though but slightly known to him, 


| wrote on 3 March, 1768, soliciting his vote for 


Thrale as a candidate for Southwark at the 
ensuing election (‘N. & Q.,’ 5S. vii. 101-2: 
‘ Letters,’ ed. Hill, i. 133-4). Goldsmith 
asked for a transcript of ‘‘an old Saxon 
poem” in the Harleian MSS. & Q.,’ 
5 8. vii. 102 ; ‘ Works,’ ed. Gibbs, i. 462-4). 
By the kindness of Mr. Wood of the MSS. 
Department at the British Museum, I am 
enabled to identify it as of the fourteenth 
century and the Harleian MSS. 913, f. 31s. 
and 7358, f. 128. It begins, as Goldsmith 
stated, with the words, 

Lollai lollai litil child whi wepistou so sore, 
and is reprinted with a preliminary note in 
‘Die Kildare Gedichte,’ ed. W. Heuser 
(‘** Bonner Beitriige zur Anglistik,’’ Heft xiv., 
1904), pp. 172-6. 

Penneck ‘‘sent Dr. G. the MS... and 
received in return warm thanks for his 
attention, and an invitation to join Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Bickerstaff, ‘“‘ and a 
friend or two more ”’ at dinner next Sunday 
at the poet’s lodgings: ‘‘ Farmer Selby’s at 
the Six Mile stone, Edgware Road.” Pen- 
neck is said to have been acquainted wit] 
the particulars of Goldsmith’s excursion to 
Windsor, “‘ but they were never printed and 
have now perished” (‘Sir James Prior,’ ii. 
438). Sir Joshua knew him, for he sat for 
his portrait in November, 1768, and Septem- 
ber, 1769 (Graves and Cronin, iv. 1384). 

Gray, a frequent visitor at the Museum 
Library, must have known him. His assist- 
ance in the preparation of the Percy 
‘ Reliques’ is several times acknowledged 
by Dr. Perey (‘N. & Q., 4 S. iii. 26-7. 
53-4). He furnished Daines Barrington 
with some additional information on the 
continuance of the Cornish language 
(Archeologia, v. 81); he obtained free 
access to the Museum Library for Charles 
Dibdin the elder, who in return inscribed 
to him two of the letters in his ‘ Obser- 
vations on a Tour in England’ (i. 118-34. 
164); the Rev. John Brand was indebted to 
him for help in his ‘ History of Newcastle 
upon Tyne’ (preface, I. p. viii); and he 
assisted Dr. Kippis in the ‘ Biog. Britannica’ 
(ii. 421). 
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The proofs of his irritability are undoubted. 
He married, after banns, in his parish church 
of Horsleydown, on 12 July, 1768, ‘‘ George 
Colman [the elder] of this parish, Bachelor, 
and Sarah Ford of this parish, Spinster.”’ 
[ am informed by the Rev. H. Fulford 
Williams, who has kindly furnished me with 
this information, that it was the first marriage 
performed by Penneck at Horsleydown. But 
he and Colman quarrelled not long afterwards 
through jealousy of Miss Miller, an actress, 
and “ this pious clergyman, who is twice the 
heightt [sic] at least of Mr. Colman, one 
night in the streets knocked him down when 
he was quite unprepared for any attack” 
(‘ Early Diary of Frances Burney,’ ii. 29). He 
accompanied Signora Agujari on her visit to | 
the Burney family in 1755, but did not give | 
complete satisfaction to the girls :— | 

“* We were not much delighted with Mr. Penneck, | 

who is generally believed to be half a madman; | 
though by no means from ightiness, which some- 
times occasions a mighty agreeable craziness, for he 
is perfectly sombre. He looks dark and designing 
and altogether i//-faroured.” 
Nevertheless he kept up his acquaintance 
with the family, “ purred after Charlotte 
like a huge black tom-cat,” and ‘ broke his 
heart because Fanny did not make her 
fortune by ‘ Evelina.’ ” 

James Northcote, the artist, tells an amus- 
ing story of him. He and Mr. A— had a 
quarrel at the theatre. The latter, present- 
ing his card, ‘‘ said with great pomposity, 
‘My name is A—, Sir. to which the other 
answered, ‘I hear it, Sir, and am not terri- 
fied '’’ (Northcote’s conversation in Hazlitt’s 
‘Works.’ 1903, vi. 390). A— is said to have 
been “ our ambassador to some of the petty 
German states.” W. P. CouRrtNey. 


LOWNDES'S 
‘BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL,’ 


Wat appear to be some new facts in 
regard to this work have recently come to 
light. The various editions or impressions 
of the ‘Manual,’ especially those edited 
and published by Bohn between 1857 and 
1869, are, from a bibliographical point of 
view, very puzzling; but in this note I 
shall confine myself to the editions or imnpres- 
sions that appeared in or before 1834. 

What has apparently always been regarded 
as the first edition was published in 1834, A 
copy of this edition in two volumes is in 
the Harvard College Library. Vol. i. con- 


tains title, p. (i);  printer’s imprint, p. (ii) ; | 
dedication, p. (iii); Preface, pp. (v)-xii; | 


text, pp. (1)-1054. Vol. ii. contains title, 
p- (i);  printer’s imprint, p. (ii); text, 
pp- 1055-2002. A copy of the 1834 edition 
in three volumes is in the Boston Public 
Library, Vol. i. contains title, p. (i); printer’s 
imprint, p. (ii); dedication, p. (iii); Preface, 
pp- (v)-xii; Address, two leaves, pp. (i)-iii; 
text, pp. (1)-638. Vols. ii. and iii. contain 
each title, p. (i); printer’s imprint, p. (ii); 
and text, pp. 639-1316, 1317-2002, respec- 
tively. Two copies of the 1834 edition in 
four volumes are in the Boston Public 
Library. Vol. i. contains title, p.(i); printer’s 
imprint, p. (ii); dedication, p. (iii); Preface, 
pp. (v)-xli; text, pp. (1)-530. Vols. ii., iii., 
and iv. contain each title, p. (i); printer’s 
imprint, p. (ii); and text, pp. 531-1054, 
1055-1528, 1529-2002 respectively. A copy 
of the 1834 edition in four volumes is in the 
Boston Atheneum. Vol. i. contains title, 
p- (i); printer’s imprint, p. (ii); dedication. 
p- (iii); Preface, pp. (v)—xii; Address, two 
leaves, pp. (i)-iii; text, pp. (1)-498. Vols. 
ii., lii., and iv. contain each title, p. (i); 
printer’s imprint, p. (ii); and text, pp. 499- 
994, 995-1524, 1525-2002 respectively. Here. 
then, are five copies of the 1834 edition, of 
which all but two differ in contents or in 
make-up. In the Address we read: ‘The 
‘Bibliographer’s Manual’ will extend to 
Three Volumes ” (p. ii). Perhaps, therefore. 
the Address properly goes only with the three- 
volume edition of the work; and, if so, it 
was bound into vol. i. of the Boston Athe- 
neum copy by mistake. 

Tn his Preface, dated 1 Jan., 1834, Lowndes 
says that ‘“‘this Manual was commenced 
in the year 1820” (p. xii). And also :— 

“Tt was stated in the prospectus that these 

notices would exceed twenty thousand : but as 
the Editor proceeded, he was insensibly compelled 
to extend the limits which he had prescribed to 
himself; and the work does, in fact, contain 
notices of upwards of jifly thousand distinct books, 
published in, or relating to, Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the invention of printing to the 
present time.’—P. vii. 
In his Address we read: ‘In submitting 
the First Part of the ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual,’ the Compiler deems it necessary to 
state briefly the objects and plan of the 
work” (p. i). And again: ‘The ‘ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual’ will....comprize up- 
wards of Thirty Thousand Articles (p. il’. 
Unfortunately, this Address is not dated, 
but it must have been written long before 
the Preface; and it clearly indicates that 
a portion or portions of the ‘ Manual’ must 
have been issued before 1834. That this 
was the case can now be shown from other 
sources. 
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The Rev. J. 8. J. Gardiner died in 1830, 
and his library was sold in Boston on 
13 April. 1831. On the verso of the title- 
page of the Catalogue the compiler says :— 

“* Notices in the Catalogue of valuable editions, 


rare works, prices, etc., are wholly from Dibdin’s | 


‘ Introduction to the Greek and Roman Classics,’ 
Brunet’s ‘ Manuel de Libraire,’ Lowndes’ ‘ Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual’ (as far as published), printed 
catalogues of remarkable sales, and other well 
~— to which reference is usually 
mace, 

And the compiler quotes about fifty extracts 
from Lowndes, among them items under 
the names of Zachariah Mudge, Thomas 
Newton, John Par hurst, John Pearson, 
and Beilby Porteus. Indeed, by 1831 the 
*“Manual’ had progressed certain'y as far 
as ‘Shakespeare.’ The items devoted to 
Shakespeare in all copies of the 1834 edition 
fill pp. 1644-66 and a part of the first 
column of p. 1667. This portion, consisting 
of thirteen leaves—the last page blank— 
was issued by Lowndes separately. but 
without pagination and without signatures 
10c and 10p (which in the 1834 edition come 
on pp. 1659 and 1667), though signature 10B 
(on p. 1651 of the 1834 edition) is retained. 
The recto of the first leaf has this title: 
‘Shakespeare | and his | Commentators, | 
from | Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual. | 
1831.” Facing the title is Droeshout’s 
portrait of Shakespeare, ‘“‘ London, Published 
by William Pickering. ...1825.”" The Bos- 
ton Public Library owns two copies of this 
brochure. Ona fly-leaf of one is written, 
‘*Sir Simon Clarke Bart. | With the Com- 
piler’s Respects. | Fifty-two copies printed.” 
And on a fly-leaf of the other is written, 
““M" Rodd | With the Compiler’s kind | 
Regards. | Fifty-two copies printed.” 

But from another source it is learned that 
the ‘Manual’ was originally published in 
numbers, many of which had appeared in or 
before 1829; for in a *‘ Catalogue of Books, 
Ancient and Modern, on sale at the prices 
affixed, by Thomas Rodd,” London, 1832, 
occurs this item (p. 329) :— 

8032 Lowndes (W.) Bibliographers Manual, 
an aceount of rare, curious, and useful Books, 
published in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, 5s. per No., 15 Nos. 1829.” 

There is nothing in ‘N. & Q.,’ or in the 
notice of Lowndes in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ or in 
the British Museum Catalogue, or in other 
sources I have consulted, to indicate that 
any portion of the ‘ Manual’ was published 
before 1834. Yet the above evidence shows 
that at least fifteen numbers were published 
in or before 1829. Hence it would be 


{ 

‘each number contained (2) exactly when 
each number was published, and (3) where 
'such numbers can now be found. It is 
| hoped that these questions can be answered 
| by some English bibliographical expert. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, Mass. 


CALCUTTA STATUES 
MEMORIALS. 
(See ante, p. 41.) 


AND 


| Marquis of Dalhousie—James Andrew 
| Brown Ramsay, Earl and Marquis of Dal- 
housie (1812-60), Governor-General of India 
1848-56. White marble, in the vestibule 
of the Throne Room of Government House. 
By Sir John Steell, R.S.A. Erected by 
general subscriptions. 

Another statue occupies a niche on the 
principal facade of the India’ Office. 

Maharaja of Durbhunga.— Maharaja Sir 
Lakshmishwar Singh Bahadur (1858-98). 
White marble. Seated. By E. Onslow 
Ford, R.A. At the south-west corner of 
Dalhousie Square Park. 

Raja K. K. Deb.—Raja Kali Krishna Deb 
Bahadur (1808-74). White marble. Seated. 
In centre of Beadon Square. Publicist. 
Grandson of Maharaja Nubkissen, Dewan 
of Clive. 

Marquis of Dufferin.—Frederick Temple, 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava (1826-1902), 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
1884-8. Bronze. By Sir Edgar Boehm, 
R.A. On island site at junction of the Red 
Road and the Secretary’s Walk, facing 
north. Unveiled 8 Dec., 1891. Heannexed 
Burmah. 

Hyde East.—Sir Edward Hyde East, 
Baronet (1764-1847), Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Fort William, 1813-22. 
Seated. White marble, on masonry pede- 
stal. At head of main staircase of the High 
Court, and formerly in the Grand Jury Room 
of the old Supreme Court, which stood from 
1784 to about 1862 on part of the site of 
the present building. By Sir F. Chantrey, 
R.A. Erected by the native inhabitants of 
Calcutta in 1821. 

Sir Ashley Eden.—The Hon. Sir Ashley 
Eden (1831-87), Lieutenant -Governor of 
Bengal 1877-82. White marble. Seated. 
Near the north-west corner of Dalhousie 
Square Park. By Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A. 
The statue originally stood on the site 
vacated by the first Holwell Monument, and 


interesting to know (1) how many pages|was removed, to make way for the present 


| 
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obelisk, to a position facing the central 
entrance to Writers’ Buildings. It was, 
however, again transferred to a third site, 
the Woodburn statue taking its place. The 
authorship of the ‘‘ Ilbert Bill” is attributed 
to Eden. 


Stir Andrew Fraser.—-Sir Andrew Hender- 
son Leith Fraser (born 18/3), Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal 1903-8. Bronze. By 
Sir George Frampton, R.A. A little to the 
north of the east side of Dalhousie Square 
Park. Unveiled by Lord Hardinge 5 March, 
1912. 

The Gwalior Monument.—A chatri or 
pavilion on a high masonry base, with 
marble facing, on the east bank of the 
Hooghly, south of the water-gate of Fort 
William, 1847. Locally known as ‘the 
Pepper-Box.” Erected by Lord Ellen- 
borough to commemorate the officers and 
roaen of all races who fell in the Gwalior 
Campaign of 1843, under Sir Hugh Gough. 
The cupola and columns were made from 
captured guns. On a bronze sarcophagus 
are recorded the names of those who had 
fallen. Among other misfortunes of his 
rule, Ellenborough’s high-sounding pro- 
clamations on the glory of British arms 
on the Plains of Scindia. and other bom- 
bastic announcements occasioned by an 
inordinate tendency to theatrical display, 
detracted from the many merits of his 
abruptly terminated Governorship. The 
vietorious actions ’’ of Maharajpore and 
Punniar are mentioned in the inscription, 
the Governor-General having been present 
at the former. His lordship is locally re- 
membered by the ‘ Ellenborough Course ”’ 
—a raised level ridge of turf across the 
taaidan for the use of equestrians. The 
officers who fell in the two battles are also 
commemorated among the tablets in the 
first Lord Minto’s Memorial Hall ‘to the 
memory of the brave ” in Barrackpore Park. 
In the same park is the grave of Lady 
Canning. 

Viscount Hardinge. — Henry, Viscount 
Hardinge of Lahore (1785-1856), Governor- 


General of India 1844-8. Equestrian. 
Bronze. By J. H. Foley, R.A. Facing 
south. On triangular grass island plot to 


west of the Red Road and south-east of | 


Government House grounds, known as the 
Hat.” Brother-in-law of Lord Ellen- 
borough (Governor - General 1842-4). Was 
with Moore when dying at Corunna. Holds 
reins in right hand, having lost his left 
at Ligny. Was at Quatre Bras. A long 
inscription tells, among much else, of his 


“turning the tide of victory at Albuera.” 
“The young soldier with the eye of a general 
and the soul of a hero.” The present Vice- 
roy. Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, is his 
grandson. The statue was originally in- 
tended for Tank (now Dalhousie) Square (the 
* Lal Diggee’’). An effort was made to obtain 
a duplicate for London. 

Another statue occupies a niche on the 
principal fagade of the India Office. 

David Hare-—David Hare (1775-1842). 
Philanthropist and Native Educationist. 
White marble. Near the Presidency College, 
| facing College Street. It was at one time 
| protected by a dome. His tomb is on the 
south side of College Square. Erected by 
Indians by means of a rupee subscription. 


Marquis of Hastings—Francis Rawdon, 
Marquis of Hastings, Earl of Moira, Baron 
Hastings and Hungerford (1754 — 1826), 
Governor-General of Fort William in 
Bengal 1813-23, and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces. White marble. Inscribed 
as erected by the British inhabitants of 
Caleutta. By J. Flaxman, R.A. It stood for 
some time in the Town Hall, but was subse- 
quently placed in the open on the south side 
of the ** Lal Diggee.”” On the erection, in 1824, 
of the present entrance portico to the Dal- 
housie Institute, the statue was placed 
beneath it, though the foundation-stone of 
the Institute was not laid till 1865, and the 
formal opening deferred till 1870, the 
building being tacked on to the portico, 
now its vestibule (vide Sir Charles D’Oyly’s 
view published in 1849). The statue is ear- 
marked for the Victoria Memorial Hall. 

Another statue, by Protat. is in a niche 
of the Inner Court of the India Office. 

Warren Hastings.—The Right Hon. 
Warren Hastings (1732-1818), first Governor- 
General of Fort William in Bengal 1774-89. 
White marble. at the top of the steps under 
the south portico of the Town Hall. By Sir 
Richard Westmacott, R.A. The statue 1s 
flanked by strikingly beautiful figures of a 
Mussulman (seated) and a Brahmin Pundit. 
Erected 1830. The position of this fine 
work is unfortunate, and its transfer to the 
Victoria Memorial Hall some day is not 
improbable. A more fitting resting-place 
would be found in St. John’s Church (the 
Chapel-at-the-Bay of Hastings’s closing 
days in India). 

Other statues are at the foot of the grand 
staircase in the India Office (Flaxman). and 
in a niche of the Inner Court of the India 
Office (Phyffers). The former previously 


stood in the East India House. Leadenhall 
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Street. There is also a bust in Westminster 
Abbey (Bacon, jun.): ‘“‘ This memorial was 
erected by his beloved wife and discon- 
solate widow M. A. Hastings.” 

A bronze tablet outside his residence, +40, 


Park Lane, Hyde Park, was affixed by the | 


Duke of Westminster. 
CORFIELD. 


be continued.) 


THE ROYAL STANDARD AND St. MARTIN’S- 
IN-THE-FIELDS.—When Mr. FAIRBROTHER’S 
note on a ‘ Petition for a Church Flag’ 
appeared (11 S. v. 487), I thought it of 
interest to ascertain whether St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields—being a Royal Parish, and 
Royal births taking place at Buckingham 
Palace being registered in its books—still 
retained the exceptional privilege of flying 
the Royal Standard from the steeple of the 
church. I wrote to the Vicar, the Rev. 
Prebendary Leonard E. Shelford, and he 
most courteously answered as follows :— 

In reply to your letter respecting the flying 
of the Royal Standard on the steeple of St. 
Martin’s Church, I beg to say that there was a 
time when this appears to have been allowed. 
In 1726 application was made to the Navy Board. 
now the Admiralty, for a Royal flag to be ex- 
hibited on the church tower, which petition was 


“In 1906,” continues Mr. Shelford, ** I raised 
the Standard under the impression that the old 
custom was still permissible. A protest was 
at once raised against my doing so. which had, as 
I understand, the support of the Garter King-at- 
Arms.” 

Mr. Shelford thought, during the time of 
the Coronation, of trying to restore the old 
practice, but was assured that it would be 
useless, “as my predecessor had attempted 
it in his time, and been definitely prevented 
from doing so.” Eprror. 


_ Morris Dancers.—Sir Wm. Temple, 
in his * Miscellanea,’ part iii., ‘Of Health and 
Long Life,’ tells the following story, which 
he had from ‘the late Robert, Earl of 
Leicester ” 

“Of a Morrice-dancer in Hereforshire ; 
whereof he said he had a Pamphlet still in his 
Library, written by a very ingenious Gentleman 
of that County; And which gave an Account, 
how such a year of King James’s reign, there were 
about the Country a Sett of Morrice Dancers, com- 
posed of ten men who danced, a Maid Marian. 
and a ‘Tabor and Pipe; and how these Twelve one 
with another made up Twelve hundred years. “Tis 
not so much, that so many in one small county 
should live to that Age, as that they should be in 
Vigour and in Humour to travel and to dance.” 


Would it not be worth while, in this day 
of acute interest in morris and other dan- 
cing, and in historical or legendary longevity, 
to trace this pamphlet in the British Museum 
or through * N. & Q.’ ? 

A. ForRBES SIEVEKING. 

12, Seymour Street, W. 

[By 1746 the reputation of the troupe had some- 
what decreased, tor it was then reported to have 
consisted of ten persons whose ages made up a 
thousand years. Nee 8S. x. 513.] 


A GOETHE QUOTATION IN CARLYLE 
AND Ruskin.—In the ninth chapter of 
‘ Preterita,’ § 192, Ruskin writes :— 

“In the beginning of the Carlyle-Emerson 

correspondence, edited with too little comment 
by my dear friend Charles Norton, I find at page 18 
this—to me entirely disputable, and to my 
thought, so far as undisputed, much blameable 
and pitiable, exclamation of my master’s: * Not 
till we can think that here and there one is thinking 
of us, one is loving us, does this waste earth 
become a peopled garden.’ ” 
Ruskin’s “* master ”’ is, of course, Carlyle ; 
the letter is dated 12 Aug., 1834, but the 
words of the ‘‘exclamation’”’ are not 
Carlyle’s own. It looks as though Ruskin 
failed to notice that Carlyle places the 
sentence in inverted commas; and yet 
the word “undisputed,” if it means 
“undisputed by Carlyle,’? would show 
that Ruskin did know the dictum was 
borrowed. The reader of the ordinary 
edition of * Preterita’ most likely sup- 
poses that an opinion of Carlyle’s is 
quoted and criticized by Ruskin. The 
editors of the magnificent Library Edition 
of Ruskin’s works therefore point out 
that the remark. is not an original one, 
and they suggest that Carlyle was quoting 
Emerson himself. That, however, is not 
the case. The quotation is from Goethe's 
‘Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre,’ book vii. 
chap. v. :— 

* Die Welt ist so leer, wenn man nur Berge, 
Fliisse und Stiidte darin denkt, aber hie und da 
jemand zu wissen, der mit uns ubereinstimmt, 
mit dem wir auch stillschweigend fortleben, das 
macht uns dieses Erdenrund erst zu einem 
bewohnten Garten.” 

So the passage is printed in the six-volume 
selection of Goethe's works published 
for the Goethe Gesellschaft by the Insel- 
Verlag, Leipzig, 1910; but I have 
seen it in a birthday book with variants 
(*‘ wenn wir nur Stadte, Berge und Fliisse 
in ihr denken; aber hie und daJemand.... 
das Erdenrund zu einem....’’) which 
bring it nearer to the version in Carlyle’s 
translation of * Wilhelm Meister ’ (1824) : 

“The world is so waste and empty, when we 

figure only towns and hills and rivers in it; but 


granted and the flag supplied. But when a | 
similar permission was applied for in more recent 
times, it was refused. 
| 
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to know of some one here and there whom we 

accord with, who is living on with us even in 

silence, this makes our earthly ball a peopled 

garden.” 

In the letter, of course, Carlyle is writing 

from memory. L. R. M. StRacHAN. 
Heidelberg University. 


Drogo, Count or THE VEXIN.—Drogo 
(Dreux), Count of the Vexin and of Amiens, 
interests English readers, not only as the 
son-in-law of an English king, but as the 
ancestor of many English families; yet 
the references to him in English histories, 
though numerous, are exceedingly meagre. 

Drogo was the son of Walter IT., Count of 
the Vexin and of Amiens, by Adelle, Countess 
of Valois. His parents, who were the 
founders of the monastery of St. Arnoul of 
Crespy (Du Fresne, ‘ Histoire de la Ville 
d’Amiens.”’ &e., bk. iii. chap. ii. p. 14), 
appear both to have been of Carlovingian 
descent. Walter II. was grandson of the 
marriage of Waleran, Count of the Vexin, 
with Hildegarde, Countess of Amiens, 
daughter of Arnoul I. of Flanders by Alix, 
daughter of Herbert IL. of Vermandois 
(Stokvis, “Manuel d’Histoire,’ &¢c., vol. ii. 
p. 104). Arnoul of Flanders was fourth in 
descent from Louis le Débonnaire ; Herbert 
II. of Vermandois was son of Herbert I., 
who was third in descent from Pepin, King 
of Italy. Adelle, Countess of Valois, was 
descended from a younger son of the house 
of Vermandois (La Morliére, ‘ Antiquités 
de Ja Ville d’Amiens,’ third edition, bk. i. 
e. 64), probably from Pepin, Count of 

enlis, younger brother of Herbert I. 

Richard II., Duke of Normandy, gave to 
Drogo in marriage his niece Goda (Godgifu), 
daughter of King Ethelred II. by Emma of 
Normandy (who married, secondly, King 
Canute). Goda was bred with her brothers 
at the Norman Court. On 7 April, 1023, 
Drogo subscribed at Rouen a grant of the 
village of Chaussy to the monastery of 
Fontenelle (Du Fresne, bk. iii. chap. iii. 
p- 155). He succeeded his father as Count 
of the Vexin in 1027. The Abbot of 
Jumiéges obtained from him restitution of 
Sesteville (Genestville) in consideration of 
62/. (Rouen money), six horses of great value, 
and a promise of continual prayers by three 
monks for him and his family (Du Fresne, 
bk. iii. ch. iii. pp. 156, 157). 

Although Drogo is said to have cut a 
considerable figure at the French Court, his 
principal! friend was Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. When Henry I. ceded to the Duke 


to the Epte he hailed the change with joy 
(Réaux, ‘ Histoire du Comté de Meulan,’ 
chap. ii. p. 99). Drogo accompanied the 
Duke in his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and, 
like him, died on the return journey in 1035. 
The Duke died at Niceea in Bithynia. The 
place of Drogo’s death is not recorded; a 
necrology of the church of Mantes (cited by 
Du Fresne, bk. iii. chap. iii. p. 170), which 
mentions him as a benefactor, gives the 
date as 15 November. 

Drogo left issue by Goda four sons :— 

1. Walter III., Count of the Vexin; died 
8.p.; succeeded by his cousin Ralph, Count 
of Crespy and Valois. 

2. Ralph, invested with the earldom of 
Herefordshire by his uncle, Edward the 
Confessor (see ~D.N.B.,’ sub * Ralph the 
Timid’). His son Harold (who is the subject 
of a note in Freeman’s ‘ Norman Conquest,’ 
third edition, vol. ii. pp. 683-5) founded the 
house of Ewias, from which were descended 
the English families of Tregoz, Clifford, La 
Warr, &c. (see ~The History of Ewias 
Harold,’ by the Rev. A. 'T. Bannister). 

3. Fulk, Bishop of Amiens. 

4. Amauri of Pontoise, le délicat. 

Goda married, secondly, Count Eustace of 
Boulogne. She died in 1056 or earlier. 
Count Eustace long survived her ; his issue 
by a second marriage included Godfrey, 
King of Jerusalem (see ‘The Counts of 
Boulogne as English Lords’ in Round’s 
* Peerage and Family History ’). 

E. M. BELLEWES. 


Dick TurRprn’s Pistot.—The following 
extract from The Times of 28 June may be 


worthy of insertion in ‘ N. & Q.’: 

** While taking down the panelling and ceiling 
of the Globe Room behind * The Reindeer Inn,’ 
Banbury, last week, the workmen employed by 
Messrs. Lenygon & Co., Ltd., Old Burlington 
Street, London, who are the purchasers, found a 
double-barrelled horse pistol with flint locks, on 
which was inscribed, * Presented to Dick Turpin 
at ‘The White Bear Inn,” Drury Lane, Feb. 
ith, 1735.’ The question of the present owner- 
ship of the pistol has still to be decided, but 
should Messrs. Lenygon & Co. secure it, they 
have expressed their intention of presenting it 
either to the Banbury Museum or the London 
Museum ‘The pistol has been submitted to 
Messrs. Westley Richards & Co., and their 


‘opinion is that it is undoubtedly a genuine 


the suzerainty of the Vexin from the Oise | 


weapon of the date. It nas smooth bore barrels 
of a 16 gauge. The flash holes are inlaid with 
gold, and there is a gold band round the breech 
end of each barrel. The maker’s name is marked 
in four places as ‘ Baker, London.’ ” 


Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 
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“BAG AND BAGGAGE.’’—This phrase must 
have been common before Shakespeare's 
time. The ‘N.E.D.’ gives four examples 
of its earlier use. And TI have found two 
more :— 


How erste wee did them thence, sans bag and 
bagage, tosse. 
‘Mirror for Magistrates,’ Burdet, st. 75. 
With bag and baggage, selye wretch, 
I yelded into Beautie’s hand. 
‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,’ ed. Arber, p. 175. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


Inventory cr 1701.— The  fellowing 
quaintly worded record, now contained 
among the miscellaneous papers belonging 
to the parish of St. John Zachary, may be 
deemed of sufficient interest for the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ 

* An Inventary of the Goods of James Middle- 
ton, of the parrish of St Olaves, Silver Street,* 
Seased by the Landlord M* Tho: Jackson and taken 
and appraised by us whose Names are Vnder 
writt this 1 day of May 1701.—In the Garratt : 
One beddstead, one frame, two boxis, one window 
Chutter, one dow trough; tow p" of Stairs: 
one old flock bedd, two bolsters, Sum old lineing, 
one beddstead, two Chears, one trunk, two old 
hoxis, one old Searfe, fower shelues, one mantle 
peece, one hone, one Rodd: One p* of Stairs: 
One flock bedd and bolster, one Pillow, Sume old 
Covering, one beddstead and Rodd teaster and 
headeloth, one falldown table, fower old Chears, 
ene Small Graite, one Small trunk, fower prints, 
one Chimbley peece: On the Grown!" flower and 
Yard: One old Graite, a table (or two tables), 
one frunt Sash and one Sash dore, fower old 
Chears, three Stooles, three Shelues, sume peggs, 
the lead of the Sink, one Salt box, one p* of 
hellose, two Runletts, one funell, Sume old 
Shelues and Sume lumber, one Earthen dish, 
one mugg, one tinn Cover: In y® Cellor: One 
Petition and sume tubbs. All the Goods within 
Mentioned are appraised and vallued to fortey 
Shillings. (Signed) Thomas Keene, George Stray. 
(Witness) J. Jackson.’’ 

Wirtram McMvcrray. 


Unusvat — The following 
ecclesiological note may be as new and as 
interesting to many of your readers as it 
was to me when it met my eye in The Church 
Union Gazette for July, 1912. The North 
Dartmoor Branch of the E.C.U. was lately 
conducted to St. Clether’s Well Chapel, 
Cornwall, by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. who 
had been one of the discoverers of the ruins 
in the middle of a quagmire. 

“Every stone of the ancient chapel was found and 
re-erected upon the ancient plan, which was quite 
traceable, after the locality had been thoroughly 
drained The discovery was most fascinating. 
The well was found: achannel was also found 
which conducted the overflow through the chapel, 


* * Giles without Cripplegate * struck out. 


and under the altar, over the bones of the Saint 
buried beneath, and out through the south wall of 
the chapel into a second well, and thence down a 
channel to the river below. The idea was evidently 
borrowed from the Vision of the Holy Waters as 
described in the 47th chapter of Ezekiel. The 
altar is a large stone slab, and stands upon four 
rude stone pillars through which the water makes 
its way from the north to the south side of the 
chapel.” 
St. SwITHIN. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Str Joun BEALE OF KENT: HIS BaARO- 
NETcY. (See 4 8. ii. 580.)—In 1868 the 
questions were asked, ‘‘ Why was Sir John 
Beale made a baronet ?” “ What collateral 
descendants had he ?” 

I am answering the latter in the forth- 
coming Part I. of ‘Records of the Beale 
Family. detailing many other collaterals 
in later volumes, and giving coats of arms 
of the family’s alliances in their true 
tinctures. 

Can any one tell me why John Beale was 
created a baronet in the all-important year 
1660, no one having responded to the 
request of forty-four years ago? Can any 
correspondent inform me to what branch 
of the family the querist belonged ? 

Will Mr. W. D. Prxx be so kind as to tell 
me whence he got his data concerning the 
origin of baronetcies conferred on citizens 
of London, as recorded by him at 98. ix. 61? 

IT have a photograph of the patent con- 
ferring the title upon John Beale. There is 
the usual condition of aid for maintenance 
of thirty footmen in Ireland for thrée 
years, but no mention of the heirs of his 
body. Is such an omission usual from the 
form of wording in Charles II.’s time ? 

G. F. Tracy BEALE. 

Point House, Exmouth. 


*‘MANDRAKES FOUND AT ALBURY, NEAR 
Bisuop’s STARFORD.—Such is. believe, 
the title of a pamphlet that once came to 
my notice, but diligent search at the British 
Museum has failed to locate it in that 
collection. 

Can any one state where a copy is to be 
found, or give a brief description of the 
narrative W. B. 

Bishop's Stortford. 
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Srmr Henry Lawson’s Papers: WHERE 
ARE THEY ?—The papers and collections ,of 
this well-known genealogist and biographer, 
who lived in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, must still be in private hands, for 
I cannot find them at the College of Arms 
or in any of the libraries. 

Information as to where they are will be 
greatly appreciated by me, and doubtless 
also by many others. 

JoHN Ross DELAFIELD. 

New York. 


AuTHoR WaANTED.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where the following lines 
are to be found ? 


Suffer not the old king, 
Well we know that breed 
"Hosts of hungry (2) spies, 
Money poured in secret, 
Carrion-breeding flies, 
Long-forgotten bondage, 
Dwarfing heart and brain; 
All our fathers died to loose 
Shall we bind (?) up again. 
The lines are from memory, and 
gether correct—I think, Kipling’s. 
IXELSO. 


not alto- 


REFERENCES WANTED.—(1) Where does 
Dr. Johnson say, “ Ply thy book when thou 
art young, for in age thou wilt find it but 
an irksome task ” ? 

(2) Where does Keble use the expression 
‘** wind one’s soul too high” ? 

(3) In what ancient author were the 
Greeks accused of being always children ? 

(4) Is the story told in Prof. Seeley’s 
‘Natural Religion’ (to the effect that the 
theophilanthropist La Revelliére-Lépeaux 
complained to Talleyrand that his new 
religion made no headway, and the old 
statesman, after politely condoling with 
him, suggested that there was one plan he 
might at least try—to go and be crucified 
and the third day rise again) authentic, and 
what is its authority ? HENRICUS. 

(2. Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 

For sinful man beneath the sky. 
‘Christian Year ’—‘ Morning.’ 

3. Plato, ‘Timzus,’ 22 B, said by the Egyptian 
priest.] 


THROWING BALLS IN CHURCH ON EASTER 
Monpay.—I have seen it stated somewhere 
that it was formerly customary in some parts 
of England, and notably in Chester Cathe- 
dral, to dance and throw a large ball about 
during service on Easter Monday. Was 
there ever such a custom ? If so, what did 
it symbolize? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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ARMOURERS AND BRASIERS’ COMPANY.— 
I shall be glad of any references from the 
Company's records, or other manuscript 
authorities, to the following members of 
the craft, viz. :— 

John Andrews, 1683. 

Gregory Barker, 1589. 

John Brock, 1674. 

William Hopton, 1589. 

Joshua Millward, 1662. 

Rowland Stanoe, 1624. 

Thomas Stanoe, 1628. 

Humphrey Woodhouse, 1636. 

Thomas Woollard, 1665. 
The dates placed against the respective 
names are the latest which I have been able 
to obtain in each instance, being in several 
cases taken from wills or probates of wills. 

Failing anything further, the dates at 
which the persons named filled office as 
Master of the Company will be welcome. 
Morley’s ‘ Account,’ published in 1878, 
is silent upon the point. 

Each of the persons mentioned is under- 
stood to have been a parishioner of one or 
other of these united parishes, or to have 
at least had some connexion therewith. 

McMurray, 
SS. Anne and Agnes with St. John Zachary, 
Gresham Street, 


ReEGent’s Crrcus.—Formerly, up to per- 
haps thirty years ago, what are now called 
respectively Oxford Circus and Piccadilly 
Circus were each called Regent’s Circus. 

“ Regent’s-Circus, The.—l. is at the inter- 

section of Regent-street and Oxford-street.— 
2. is the intersection of the same street and 
Piccadilly.’—* Topographical Dictionary of 
London,’ by James Elmes, 1831. 
I suppose that the name was given to each 
when Regent Street was made. My impres- 
sion is that the present names were popularly 
adopted some years before they received 
official recognition. If a map entitled 
‘Wallis's Guide for Strangers, through 
London, and its Environs, 1824,’ is to be 
trusted, there was, or there was intended 
to be, a Regent’s Circus at the north end 
of Portland Place, including what is now 
called Park Crescent, and a like part of a 
circle on the other side of the Paddington 
Road (now Marylebone Road). This latter 
part of the circle, if it ever existed, covered 
a portion of what is now Park Square, the 
whole Circus being, of course, much larger 
than the other two Circuses put together. 
Neither of these is named on the map. 
Did this large Regent’s Circus ever exist ? 

In the ‘Plan of the Regent’s Park’ in 
‘Metropolitan Improvements; or London 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ the drawings 


by Thos. H. Shepherd, the letterpress by 
James Elmes, 1827, Park Crescent and Park 
Square appear with their names. In the 
latter is an almost semicircular road, which, 
together with the inside garden, is smaller 
than the garden only of Park Crescent. 
From the north of the are are two curved 
roads, which run respectively into the east 
and west sides of Park Square. The roads 
thus marked may represent merely foot- 
paths. RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


Mary Seymour.—Lord Thomas Seymour. 
created Baron Seymour of Sudeley, married 
Catherine Parr, widow of Henry VIILI.. 
and had a daughter Mary. The mother 
died after the birth, and Lord Seymour 
of Sudeley was convicted of high treason 
and beheaded. The attainder was reversed 
by Act of Parliament of 3 Edward VI. 
Mary married Sir Edward Bushell of Wilt- 
shire, and had issue. Can any one tell me 
the date and place of this marriage ? I am 
aware that in most English histories Mary 
is stated to have died when quite young; 
but the more correct account, corroborated 
by private papers of my own, is to be found 
in Miss Strickland’s ‘ History of the Queens 
of England.’ A. 

[At 9 S. xi. 8358 Mr. A. R. BAYLEY quotes the 
account of Mary Seymour in the * D.N.B., sub 
‘Thomas Seymour,’ which mentions Miss Strick- 
land’s statement, but refuses it credence. | 


Macic Lucky Pear at Cotstoun, Hap- 
DINGTONSHIRE.—The Broun family of Cols- 
toun, Haddingtonshire, are said, according 
to the notice in ‘ Debrett,’ to possess a 
magical lucky pear, which ensures pro- 
sperity to the family. I have searched the 
General Indexes of ‘ N. & Q.’ in vain. May 
I ask for references to any account of the 
pear ? EMERITUS. 


THE Royat GEORGE: NAME OF DURHAM. 
—Where may be found the fullest contem- 
porary account of the sinking of the Royal 
George, with the names, at all events, of 
the officers saved ? These are sure to have 
been reprinted in some magazine. 

In a recent book, as an incident in the 
history of a particular family, I see that a 
midshipman of the name of Durham, who 
afterwards rose to high rank in the Navy, 
was dragged out through a port. He was 
said to be of the old Scotch family—the 
Durhams of Largo, or of the Grange. There 
was, at the end of the eighteenth or into the 
nineteenth century, a Hercules Durham, 
R.N.—a_ peculiar Christian name—made 
into a lady's name in my family. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. Joon LAWES was admitted to West- 
minster School 14 June. 1779. I should 
be glad of any information concerning his 
parentage and career. 

2. Epwarp Lrauy., son of Edward Leahy 
of London, was at Westminster School in 
1786. Particulars of his career and the 
date of his death are desired. 

3. Puitie LE Cog was admitted to West- 
minster School 8 July, 1783. Any informa- 
tion concerning him would be of use. 

4, WARREN Hastincs LENDON was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School 22 Sept., 
1823. Particulars of his parentage and 
career are wanted. G. F. R. B. 


HANWELL: BREWERNE ABBEY.—Can any 
of your readers give me the names of the 
lords of the manor of Hanwell, Oxfordshire, 
till the reign of Henry VII. ? 

Can any reader tell me to whom Brewerne 
Abbey, Oxfordshire, was granted at the 
Dissolution? It was granted in 1610 to Sir 
A. Cope. Was there any lay owner previous 
to Sir A. Cope ? J. H. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


PaArisH REGISTERS.—Were dupli- 
cate copies sent to any Diocesan Registry 
under the Act, as applied in England ? 

CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 


ToUCHING FoR JAUNDICE.—Dr. Raymond 
Crawfurd in his recently published book, 
‘The King’s Evil’ (London, 1911), quotes 
(on p. 33) the well-known passage, ‘‘ Regi- 
bus Hungarie arquati morbi (icterum 
vocant) curationem datam ferunt,” from 
the ‘De Mirabili Strumas Sanandi Vi’ 
(Paris. 1609, p. 31) of Andreas Laurentius, 
physician to Henry IV. of France, to show 
that the kings of Hungary used to touch 
for jaundice. I have endeavoured to dis- 
cover the original source from which the 
French writer gathered his information, 
but so far without success. A _ recent 
German author, Eugen Hollaender, in his 
‘Die Medizin in der Klassischen Malerei’ 
(Stuttgart, 1903, pp. 261-8), quotes Cas- 
saneuss ‘ Catalogus Glorize Mundi’ (1546), 
a very bulky volume without an index; and 
I have found the passage relating to the 
healing power of the kings of Spain, but 
not a word about the kings of Hungary. 
Could anybody supply chapter and verse ? 
It will be seen that Laurentius only writes 
from hearsay that the Hungarian kings 
are said to have cured the jaundice, and 
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does not expressly state that they cured it 
by touch. Hungarian experts in the his- 
tory of medicine, like Dr. Tibor Gyéry, 
have so far discovered nothing in Hungarian 
sources about the alleged power or custom 
of their kings to cure any disease. 
According to another French author, 
Mézeray, also quoted by Dr. Crawfurd, 
Les rois d’Hongrie disent qu ils guérissent 
les _pasles couleurs,’ which would suggest 
rather chlorosis, as the Scottish author 
correctly remarks, and, moreover, that 
some king of Hungary actually claimed to 
possess healing power. L. L. K. 


‘Van Dyck witH THE SUNFLOWER.’ —Can 
any reader kindly tell me where the original 
of this painting is—in what museum, or 
gallery, or private collection ? 

J. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

26, Auriol Road, W. Kensington. 


Replies. 


BRODRIBB OF SOMERSET. 

(11 S. v. 71, 251, 450; vi. 30, 97.) 
SINCE writing my former articles upon this 
subject I have obtained the complete series 
of entries from the registers of Clutton and 
Mapperton. Clutton was the ancestral home 
of those Brodribbs from whom Sir Henry 
Irving descended, and Mapperton, as I 
have already pointed out, is the place where 
an important branch of the family resided, 
chiefly in the seventeenth century. 
ENTRIES FROM CLUTTON REGISTERS. 

BAPTISMS. 


1726, June 9. Joseph, son of Jabez and Mary 


Brodribb. 

1729, Sept. 2. Elizabeth, dau. of Jabez and Mary 
Brodribb. 

1772, Oct. 7. Mary, dau. of Joseph and Martha 
Brodribb. 

1775, Jan. 10. John, son of Joseph and Martha 
Brodribb, 

1776, April 1. Hannah, dau. of Joseph and 


Martha Brodribb (from Hallatrow). 

1777, Oct. 21. Anne, dau. of Joseph and Martha 
Brodribb. 

1786, Dee. 26. Mary Palmer, dau. of Joseph and 
Ann Brodribb. 

Jabez, son of Joseph and Ann 


1791, June 20. James Palmer, son of Joseph and 
Ann Brodribb. 

1791, June 20. Joseph, son of the same. 

1792, Dec. 25. John Hammett, son of Matthew 
and Ann Brodribb (from Stanton Drew: 
born July 28, 1792). 

1792, Dee. 31. William, son of William and Mary 
Brodribb (privately baptized). 


1800, Sept. 10. Ann Purnell, dau. of Matthew 
and Ann Brodribb (born Jan. 3, 1795). 

1800, Sept. 10. James Purnell, son of the same 
(born April 2, 1797). 

1800, Sept. 10. Fanny Hammett, dau. of the same 
(born Nov. 138, 1799). 

1811, July 14. Elisabeth, dau. of Joseph and 
Frances Brodribb. 

John, son of Jabez and Mary 


Brodribb, chandler. 

1815, Dec. 24. Betsy, dau. of Richard and Hannah 
Brodribb, collier. 

1817, July 20. Hannah, dau. of Joseph and 
Fanny Brodribb, shopkeeper. 

1818, April 12. Sarah, dau. of Richard and 
Hannah Brodribb, collier. 

1818, June 21. Jabez, son of Joseph and Fanny 

Brodribb, shopkeeper. 

1821, Feb. 8. Henrietta Georgiana, dau. of 
William and Henrietta Brodribb, yeoman. 

1822, Jan. 27. Sarah Emma, dau. of Joseph and 
Fanny Brodribb, shopkeeper. 

1824, Nov. 2. Rosina Mary, dau. of Wm. and 
Henrietta Brodribb, yeoman. 

1824, Dec. 25. Mary Palmer, dau. of Joseph 
and Fanny Brodribb, shopkeeper. 

1826, Sept. 10. Henrietta Elizabeth Emma, dau. 
of Wm. and Henrietta Brodribb, yeoman 
(born Jan., 1823). 

1826, Sept. 10. Clara Catherine, dau. of the same. 

1835, June 12. William Henry (?) Howe, son of 
the same (born April, 1828). 

1839, March 24. William Jonathan Hammett, 
son of Joseph and Fanny Brodribb, shop- 
keeper (born May 31, 1828). 

1840, Nov. 29. Fanny Hammett, dau. of the same 
(born Feb. 28, 1824). 

1881, Oct. 2. Thomas James, son of James and 
Sarah Ann Brodribb, S. Barnabas’, Bristol, 
accountant. 

1881, Oct. 2. Amy Eliza, dau. of the same. 


MARRIAGES. 

1761, Aug. 6. Uriah Brodribb and Betty Bower 
(by licence) (witnessed by Kath. Brodribb). 

1774, Oct. 6. Hezekiah Sage and Ann Brodribb. 

1779, Feb. 8. Robert Brodribb and Hannah Sage. 

1784, Dec. 23. John Brodribb and Elizabeth 
Hillman (by licence) (witnessed by Wm. B.). 

1785, July 10. Joseph Brodribb and Ann Palmer 
(witnessed by Matthew B.). 

1791, May 26. Matthew Brodribb 
Hammett (by licence). 

1800, Dec. 17. John Pearce (of Warminster) and 
Betty Brodribb (witnessed by Elizabeth B.). 

1806, Dec. 4. Wm. Brodribb (of Stanton Drew, 
widower) and Christian Hillman (by licence). 

1815, June 8. James Lucy (of Bristol) and Eliza 
Brodribb (by licence) (witnessed by John B.). 

1817, March 18. James Emerson (of Bath Easton) 
and Elizabeth Bower Brodribb (by licence) 
(witnessed by Thos. Jas. B.). 

1819. Oct. 26. Wm. Brodribb and Henrietta 


House. 
1820, May 21. Wim. Pope and Sarah Brodribb. 
1825, Oct. 20. Geo. Webb (of Bristol) and Sarah 
Brodribb (by licence) (witnessed by Henry, 
Ann, and Samuel B.). 


and Ann 


= 
| 
Brodribb. 
1813, April 17. John, son of Richard and Hannah 
Brodribb, collier. 
1814, Aug. 28. Joseph, son of Joseph and Frances 
| 
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1826, March 23. Wm. Catley (of Bristol) and 
Ann Brodribb (by licence) (witnessed by 
Thos. and Mary B.). 

1828, April 15. Samuel Weston (of Winterbourne, 
Glos.) and Mary Brodribb (by licence) 
(witnessed by Thos. and Anna B.). 

1833, Aug. 6. Saml. Bellamy (of Cameley, Som.) 
and Anna Brodribb (by licence) (witnessed 
by Thos, and [?] Sophia B.). 

1842, March 26. Wm. Hammett (of Chapell Hill) 
and Frances Brodribb (by licence). 

1845, July 14. Thos. Brodribb (son of Jabez B.) 
(of Cameley) and Frances Bell. 

Burrars.—I. 

1708, May 24. Mary Brodribb, dau. of Robert 
and Mary Brodribb. 

1724, Jan. 21. Robert Brodribb. 

1729, Jan. 15. Mary Brodribb (widow). 

1729, May 14. Jabez Brodribb. 

733, May 25. John Brodribb (sen.). 

17, May 22. Betty Brodribb. 

47, July 8. John Brodribb. 

50, Oct. 17. Mrs. Mary Brodribb. 

54, Oct. 5. Betty Brodribb, dau. of Samuel 

and Mary Brodribb. 

1759, Jan. 4. Mary Brodribb. 

1760, March 9. William Brodribb. 

1760, May 19. Samuel Brodribb. 

1762, April 4. James Brodribb. 

1769, March 21. Frederic Brodribb. 

1774, July 26. Grace Brodribb (from Chelwood). 

1775, Sept. 2. Katharine Brodribb. 

1780, May 2. Josiah Brodribb (of Chelwood). 

1784, May 5. James Purnell Brodribb (a child). 

1785, Jan. 2. Elizabeth Brodribb (a child). 

1785, Aug. 1. Jarvas Brodribb. 

1787, Oct. 26. Ann Brodribb (a child). 

1788, May 19. Uriah Brodribb. 

1788, July 26. James Brodribb (of Chelwood). 

1792, June 14. Samuel Brodribb (from Woollard). 

1792, Dec. 29. Elizabeth Brodribb (a child). 

1793, March 14. James Palmer Brodribb. 

1798, March 11. Mary Brodribb (from Woollard). 

1798, June 18. Matthew Brodribb. 

1798, Oct. 30. William Brodribb. 

1800, Oct. 17. Mrs. Elizabeth Brodribb (from 
Stanton Wick). 

1801, Oct. 19. Mary Brodrib (an infant). 

1802, June 18. John Brodrib (from Compton 


A. L. HuMPHREYs. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


(T'o be continued.) 


Barrow at GOTHAM (11 8. vi. 48).—The 
barrow at Gotam opened by Mr. Bateman 
was without doubt in Derbyshire. I do 
not think he opened any barrows in Notting- 
hamshire. I have referred to his ‘ Ten Years’ 
Diggings,’ and various articles from his pen, 
with a view to locating exactly where this 
barrow was situated, but he does not give 
any particulars on the point. There is no 
doubt, however, that it was at Pike Hall, on 


the main road from Winster to Newhaven 
Inn, about two miles from the latter place, 
and not far from Mr. Bateman’s residence 
(Middleton Hall). His description of the 
opening may be found on p. 104 of ‘ Vestiges 
of the Antiquities of Derbyshire.’ 

The writer in the ‘ Victoria History of 
Nottinghamshire“ is evidently in error in 
assuming that the barrow opened by Mr. 
Bateman was at Gotham in that county. 

CHARLES DrRuRY. 


EMPLOYMENT OF COUNSEL IN TRIAL FOR 
TREASON (11 S. vi. 49)—Mr. 
asks what was the rule in the seventeenth 
century in England with regard to the 
employment of counsel by persons accused 
of treason. Not until the passing of the 
Act 7 & 8 Gul. III. ec. 3, on 21 Jan., 1696, 
were such persons entitled ‘‘ to have counsel 
learned in the law assigned them.” This 
statute reformed and regulated trials for 
treason in other important respects. When 
Lord Russell was tried, in 1683, he had to 
examine and cross-examine witnesses him- 
self without any professional assistance ; 
nor had he counsel to address the jury in 
his behalf. As far as facts were concerned, 
he had to prove or disprove them as best 
he could. But when he was able, being a 
well-educated man, to raise a point of law, 
he demanded, and was allowed, to be heard 
by counsel. These he named: Pollexfen, 
Holt, and Ward. The report of the trial 
implies that they had not been present in 
court. They were called in, were informed 
by the presiding judge of the question at 
issue, and argued it then and there, appa- 
rently, on the spur of the moment. No 
other extraneous help did Lord Russell 
receive from first to last, except at the 
close of the case for the Crown, when Lord 
Chief Justice Pemberton fairly and courte- 
ously explained the evidence which he had 
to rebut. It may be assumed, I imagine, 
that Lord Russell had all the legal assistance 
allowed by the law at that time. 

Mr. Wittcock suggests that “it was 
regarded as a sacred duty on the part of 
judges to advise prisoners on legal matters 
that affected their interests,” and that this 
fact diminished the need for the employment 
of counsel. In the present day judges are 
both just and independent. But it may be 
said of the Stuart judges, from the time of 
James I. to the Act of Settlement, that only 
some of them were just, and none were 
independent. On this point Hallam has 
much to say. The Stuart judges held their 
offices, not quamdiu se bene gesserint,”’ 
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but only ‘durante placito.” during the 
King’s pleasure, and many of them were 
summarily dismissed for displeasing the 
Government in their conduct of political 
prosecutions. This, by the way, was the 
fate of Pemberton and Levins, two of Lord 
Russell’s judges, who returned to the Bar 
and were counsel for the seven bishops in 
1688. The precarious nature of the judges’ 
own tenure of office made them too often 
the tools of the Government, and rendered 
them unlikely to disoblige their employers 
and injure their own prospects by much 
solicitude for the interests of a person 
charged with high treason. B. B. 


Persons accused of treason in the seven- 
teenth century were never allowed to employ 
counsel; thus there was no particular hard- 
ship in any individual being refused permis- 
sion to do so. As for the sacred duty of the 
judge towards the prisoner, I am afraid that 
Mr. WILLCOcK is taking rather an altruistic 
view. So long as the judges were removable 
at the king’s pleasure, they regarded it as 
part of their duty to secure the conviction 
of persons obnoxious to the Government, 
just as much as did the lawyers for the 
prosecution. A popular exposition of the 
state of the treason laws in the seventeenth 
century is given by Macaulay in his ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ vol. iii. chap. xviii., 
in which the passage beginning “‘ The 
Crown was served by a band of able, experi- 
enced, and unprincipled lawyers ”’ is most 
to the point. M. H. Dopps. 


The rule until 1695, when 7 & 8 Will. III. 
c. 3 allowed defence by counsel, was that 
counsel could not be allowed to a prisoner 
unless he had first satisfied the Court that 
there was a point of law fit to be argued by 
counsel, in which case the Court would assign 
him such. 

Even this degree of assistance was not 
conceded till after the Restoration. Raleigh 
and the Gunpowder Plotters claimed no 
such assistance. 

The Court, indeed, professed to act as 
the prisoner’s counsel, but, in fact, habitu- 
ally embarrassed and browbeat him. See, 
e.g.. Scroggs in Coleman's case (7 St. Tr., 
at pp. 13, 14), and L.C.J. North in Col- 
ledge’s case (8 St. Tr., pp. 569-82). 

The Court would not assist the prisoneT 
| telling him if he had any point of law. 


Colledge. If you are my counsel, then have 


T any plea in law to make ¥ 


Justice Jones. You have heard the Indictment 

read, what say you?’ For you must propose the 
matter.—8 St. Tr., at p. 581. 
Nor would the Court suffer the prisoner to 
derive any benefit from papers that might 
be handed to him, or oral communications 
that might be made to him, suggesting 
technical, legal objections. See Colledge’s 
case, passim, where -the Court plainly 
deprived the prisoner of his papers; and 
Algernon Sidney’s case, where ‘* Mr. Wil- 
liams “~ was reproved by the Court for 
making an oral suggestion (9 St. Tr.. at 
p- 823). 

If the prisoner—a man, as a rule, ignorant 
of law—achieved the almost impossible, 
and raised a point of law, the Court would 
assign him counsel, but either made the 
benefit more illusory than real (see, ¢.g., 
‘The Five Popish Lords, 7 St. Tr., at pp. 
1525-6), or, after hearing the arguments 
with seeming patience. decided unhesitat- 
ingly that there was nothing in them. Cf. 
Lord William Russell's case (9 St. Tr., at 
p- 586), where two counsel argue ineffectu- 
ally. 

Occasionally a vividly pathetic incident 
deepens the sympathy with which we read 
those dreadful pages, as where a wife (Mrs. 
Hill in 7 St. Tr., at p. 203) or a daughter 
(Mrs. Matthews in Sir T. Armstrong’s case, 
10 St. Tr., p. 113) dares to raise her voice 
in a last, piteous endeavour to assist her 
loved one. 

The odious pretence of the judges of 
that time that they were of counsel for the 
prisoner was as ghastly a hypocrisy as 
the injunction with which the inquisitor 
delivered his victim to the secular judge : 
* Deal with him tenderly, without effusion 
of blood.” Eric R. Watson. 

Inner Temple. 


CASANOVIANA (11 S. vi. 4).—I1. Casa- 
NOVA AND CHARLES Fox.—If I might hazard 
a conjecture, I would suggest that the Fox 
whom Casanova met at Lausanne and 
afterwards at Geneva and Aix in 1760 was 
Stephen, the elder brother of Charles, who 
was generally known to his friends and 
relatives as “Ste.” Stephen was then 
about 16 years of age, but may have looked 
older. I have no direct evidence of his 
having travelled on the Continent at that 
time ; but in a letter to Lady Susan Fox 
Strangways, dated 7 July, 1761, Lady Sarah 
Bunbury writes: “Ste. is come; he is 
very much improved, but looks as he did, 
only taller and thinner.” This is the sort 
of language that a fond aunt might employ 
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about a nephew who had just returned from 
a foreign tour. Lady Sarah seems to have 
been much attached to Ste., although he 
was an unattractive personality, and very 
different from his brilliant brother Charles. 
Nature had bestowed on him a weak con- 
stitution; he was afflicted with St. Vitus’s 
dance, and he gradually became extremely 
deaf. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
he married (1766) one of the most charming 
women of the day, Lady Mary Fitzpatrick, 
daughter of John, first Earl of Upper 
Ossory, and sister of Charles Fox’s great 
friend, the witty and high-minded Richard 
Fitzpatrick. Six years after his marriage 
Ste. became the father of a son, rather to 
the disgust—so the gossips averred—of 
Charles, who was then over head and ears 
in debt, and was looking forward to the 
reversion of the title and estates. However 
this may have been, he became in after 
years the kindest friend and mentor of his 
nephew, and instilled into him, not only his 
own Whig principles, but that strong love 
of classical literature which distinguished 
the third Lord Holland. On 1 July, 1774, 
Ste. became Lord Holland of Foxley on 
the death of his father, and on the 24th 
of the same month he succeeded to his 
mother’s barony of Holland of Holland. 
These honours he did not live long to enjoy, 
as he died on 26 December following. Ste. 
hated London, where he was not adapted to 
shine, and enjoyed a country life; and on 
his accession to the peerage it was rumoured 
that he intended to sell Holland House, 
and with the proceeds rebuild his house at 
Winterslow, near Salisbury, which had just 
been burnt down. This design. if it existed, 
was obviated by his premature death. 
W. F. PRIDEAUx. 


(GABRIEL GRANT, PREBENDARY AND ARCH- 
DEACON OF WESTMINSTER (11 8. iii. 8; 
v. 374).—In * The Marriage, Baptismal, and 
Burial Registers of the Collegiate Church or 
Abbey of St. Peter, Westminster,’ edited 
and annotated by Joseph Lemuel Chester 
(Private Edition), London, 1876, p. 120, 
under date 1622, 22 Oct., is recorded the 
burial of 

“Gabriel, son of Dr. Grant, Prebendary of this 
Church: on the North side of the broad aisle.” 
A foot-note says :— 

“Son of the Rev. Dr. Gabriel Grant, Pre- 
bendary and Archdeacon of Westminster, and 
Vicar of Walthamstow, Essex, by his first wife. 
Dr. Grant, who was eldest son of the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Grant, Prebendary and Sub-dean of 
Westminster, and sometime Head Master of 


Westminster School (who died 4 Aug. 1601 and 


was buried in the Abbey), died about Sep. 16383, 
having married a second wife 11 Feb. 1633-4, 
He was first married before his father’s death, 
and against his wishes ; in consequence whereof, 
as he relates in his will, he made a vow to dis- 
inherit him, and did so, by preferring his younger 
brother John. Dr. Gabriel Grant left no will, 
and his relict Hannah (or Anne) administered to 
his estate 18 Dec. 1638.” 

In a foot-note (p. 114) concerning the 
burial in the cloisters of Ambrose Fisher 
(21 Nov., 1617), author of ‘A Defence of 
the Liturgy of the Church of England,’ it is 
recorded that he is said 
‘to have been a tutor in the family of Dr. Gabriel] 
Grant, Prebendary of Westminster, who adminis- 
tered to his estate, as a creditor, 11 Dec. 1617.” 
An edition of the book from which I quote, 
according to a note, p. xiii, was, by permis- 
sion of the author, printed by the Harleian 
Society, 1875. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“By A FLUKE” (11 8S. vi. 26).—The 
theory here started is wholly impossible, 
and could hardly have been thought of 
if its author had taken the obvious pre- 
caution of consulting the ‘N.E.D.’ For 
it is clear that a circumstance which took 
place in 1669, or thereabouts, can have 
nothing whatever to do with a phrase which 
never was heard of till 1857! How about 
the two intervening centuries ? 

Besides, the case is misrepresented. It 
is not the fact that the Colchester ‘“ was 
said to have been sunk by a fluke,” or that 
the phrase occurs in connexion with it. 
The * phrase ”’ does not occur there at all ; 
nor can it be found anywhere till long after 
1800. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


FaAmMILies: DURATION IN MALE (118. 
7. 27, 92, 132, 174, 213, 314, 355, 415, 473, 496; 
vi. 73).—The late twelfth Lord Arundel 
of Wardour sent me some years ago a 
reprint from ‘The Early Genealogical His- 
tory of the House of Arundel,’ in which the 
author, Mr. John Pym Yeatman, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, barrister-at-law, claims for the Lord 
Arundells of Wardour an unbroken male 
descent from William Albini (de Bosco 
Rohardi), Pincerna of William I., whom 
he identifies with William de Arundel L., 
Earl of Arundel, who died 1156. This 
William Albini, or de Arundel, who married 
in 1136, Queen Adeliza of England (d. 1151) 
is himself stated to have been the son of 
Niel of St. Sauveur, foremost of the Norman 
nobles. 

My cousin Mr. William Smitton, J.P., 
head of the Dunning house of the Smittons 
(Smeatons), can trace an obvious male 
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descent from about 1550, and_ probably 
much earlier. 

But why in these days should we trace 
out only our male line of descent ? If we 
take the female line, no doubt we are all, 
somehow or other, descendants of William 
the Conqueror and King Alfred the Great, 
and of all the other great men and women 
of old. RoNnaALD DIxon. 

16, Marlborough Avenue, ELuall. 


In The Gentleman's Magazine for 1733, 
p. 663, I find among the deaths :— 

Dec. 25. Richard Whithed, E<q.. at Norman’s 
Court in Hampshire, which has lineally descended 
in that family ever since the Conquest.” 

I think, however, there can be no foundation 
for the latter part of this statement, as 
there is no trace of the Whiteheads having 
been in possession of this property before 
1433, when Robert Whitehead appears to 
have acquired it, and I cannot understand 
how the statement about lineal descent 
since the Conquest came to be made. It is 
to be presumed that some member of the 
family inserted the obituary notice. How- 
ever, 300 years’ descent in the male line is 
a long time. BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

Temple. 


It seems strange that none of your corre- 
spondents has mentioned the case of Lord 
Scarsdale, Curzon of Kedleston, co. Derby. 
This family has never failed in the male 
line since Giraline de Curzon, who came into 
England with the Conqueror. 

R. Ussuer. 


SHIPS LOST IN THE GREAT StoRM, 1703 
(11 8S. v. 348; vi. 11)—Mr. Humpureys 
will probably like to hear that in ‘ An 
Impartial History of Queen Anne’s Reign,’ 
by Conyers Harrison, Esq. (London, 1744), 
on p. 138 ef seqg., there is an interesting 
account of this storm and the damage done 
by it on land and sea. The author mentions 
fourteen of H.M. ships which were destroyed, 
with the numbers of men on each, and the 
names of the captains. 

There is also an account in Berkley’s 
‘Naval History of Britain,’ 1756; but the 
list of ships destroyed is not so complete as 
in the book just mentioned. 

Wm. Norman. 


Will Mr. A. L. Humpureys add to the! 
value of his article by giving us as full and | 
accurate an account of the churches whose 
steeples, &c., were blown down, a subject | 
on which I have long been anxious to get | 
P. Montrort. | 


information ? 
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oF Lorp Lovet (11 8. v. 330: 
vi. 37).—For the edification of G. J., I send 
you the complete words of this ballad :— 


Lord Lovel, he stood at his castle gate 
Combing his milk-white steed, 
When up came Lady Nancy Bell 
To wish her lovier good speed, speed, speed, 
To wish her lovier good speed. 
2. \ 
“QO! where are you going, Lord Lovel ? ”’ she said, 
**O! where are you going ? ” said she ; 
“T’m going, my Lady Nancy Bell, 
Foreign countries for to see-e-e, 
Foreign countries,” &c. 


* When will you eoise back, Lord Lovel ? ” she 


said ; 
‘* When will you come back ? ”’ said she. 
“In a year or two, or three, or four, 
Ill come back to my Lady Nancee-e-e, 
come back,” &e. 


4, 
He *d only been gone twelve months and a day 
Foreign countries for to see, i 
When languishing thoughts came into his head : 
Lady Nancy Bell he would go see-e-e, 
Lady Nancy, &c. 


So he rode, and he rode, on his milk-white steed 
Till he came to London town : 
And there he heard Saint Pancridge bells, 
And the people all mourning around, 
And the people, &c. 
6. 
*“O! what is the matter ? *’ Lord Lovel he said, 
“QO! what is the matter ? ” said he. 
** 4 Lord’s lady is dead,’ the people all said, 
* And some call her Lady Nancee-e-e, 
And some call her,” &¢. 


i? 
Then he order’d the grave to be open’d wide, 
And the shroud to be turned down ; 
And then he kiss’d her clay-cold lips, 
Whilst the tears came trickling down, 
Whilst the tears, &c. 


38. 
Then he flung his self down by the side of the 
corpse 
With a shivering gulp and a guggle, : 
Gave two hops, three kicks, heav’d a sigh, blew 
his nose, 
Sung a song, and then died in the struggle, 
Sung a song, &c. 
Lady Naney, she died as it might be to-day ; 
Lord Lovel, he died as to-morrow 3; 


' Lady Nancy, she died out of pure, pure grief ; 


And Lord Lovel, he died out of sorrow, 
And Lord Lovel, &c. 


0. 
Lady Nancy was laid in Saint Pancridge’s church, 
Lord Lovel was laid in the choir ; 
And out of her buzzum there grew a red rose, 
And out of her lovier’s a brier, 
And out of her, &e. 
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So they grew, and they grew, to the church | 


steeple tops, 
And they couldn *t grow up any higher ; 
So they twin’d themselves into a true lover’s knot 
For all lovers true to admire, 
For all lovers, &c. 
WILLOUGHBY MAycock. 
{We thank CoL. DuRAND and Mr. J. Foster 
PALMER for also kindly sending us the ballad. 
COL. DURAND gives it ** as written on the fly-leaf 
of my ‘ Vergil’ some sixty years ago”: Mr. 
FOSTER PALMER is of opinion that the eighth 
stanza forms no par of the original. The 
versions present some slight verbal differences. | 


Mitton PortrRAIT BY SAMUEL COOPER 
(11 S. vi. 30).—See the tercentenary cata- 
logue of ‘ The Portraits, Prints, and Writings 
of John Milton exhibited at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge,’ 1908, pp. 15-17, where Dr. 
G. C. Williamson describes the miniature 
by Cooper referred to by M. L. A. as chief 
among “the large group of pretended 
portraits.” With regard to its history after 
being sold to Reynolds, it is stated that 
the President ....bequeathed it to the Reverend 
William Mason. who in his turn, by his will, in 
1797, left it to William Burgh, Esq., LGD, of 
York, and from him it passed into the possession 
of the Morritt family, and has been preserved at 
Rokeby for many years.” 

That Sir Joshua was satisfied of its authen- 
ticity seems clear. but that his defence of it 
in The Gentleman's Magazine was successful 
can hardly be maintained. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Of this Leslie Stephen in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
XXxvill. 37, says :-— 

* A miniature by Samuel Cooper once belonged 
to Reynolds, who had a controversy about. it 
with Lord Hailes in The Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1791; but it seems to be clearly not Milton 
(Masson, i. 66n., 308-10n.: vi. 754-7n.: and 
pp. Xvii-xxv ; J. Fitchett 
Marsh in’ Lancashire and Cheshire istoric 

There is a Cooper miniature of Milton in 
the collection of the Duke of Buccleuch 
at Montagu House. A. R. Baytey. 


PENN oR GEORGE PENNE (11 S. 
vi, 49).—I cannot answer Mr. BEVERIDGE’S 
question about Walden; but perhaps I 
may mention that Macaulay was in error 
in mentioning William Penn’s name_ in 
connexion with the ransom of the Taunton 
Maids. This was granted to the Maids of 
Honour at Court ; they appointed George 
Penne of Toller Whelme, co. Dorset, their 
agent for making the best terms he could 
with their parents and friends. At the 
same time George Penne received a grant 


100 prisoners for himself, as a set-off 
against his losses in the Royal cause. See 
Somerset and Dorset Notesand Queries, vol. ix. 
p. 353. Frank PENNY. 


Weatuer (11 8. vi. 48).—A string 
of such jingles, pieced together from Tusser’s 
‘Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,’ 
will be found in Northall’s * English Folk- 
Rhymes “—so the compiler spelt it—pp. 450, 
451. St. SwITHIy, 


Your correspondent is joining together 
two independent rimes. The first of them 
is quoted by Ray in an older form :— 

April showers bring forth May flowers. 

The other has many forms, but is supposed 
to be Scottish in origin in the form quoted 
by Thiselton Dyer :— 

A leaky May and a dry June 

Keeps the poor man’s head abune. 
Chambers (‘The Book of Days *) has :— 

Mist in May, and heat in June, 

Make the harvest right soon. 

Dyer again has this, in a somewhat 
different sense : 

A good leak in June 
Sets all in tune. 


C. C. B. 


I have been interested in the subject of 
weather rimes for many years, and have @ 
large collection of notes and cuttings dealing 
with the subject. I have never before heard 
that the two couplets mentioned by S1Lo 
were in any way connected. I believe them 
to be totally distinct effusions, and not 
fragments of a larger effort. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


AvTHor OF QuoTaTion WanTED (11 S. 
vi. 49)—The verses are in Dryden's play 
‘ Aureng-zebe, Act IV. sc. i.. in the scene 
between Aureng-zebe and Nourmahal, and 
deserve to be given correctly and in full :— 

Aur. When I consider Life, ‘tis all a Cheat : 
Yet. fool’d with Hope, men favour the Deceit ; 
Trust on, and think To-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow ’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies worse ; and while it says, We shall be blest 
With some new Joys, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange Cozenage ! none would live past Years 


again, 
Yet all hope Pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And, from the Dregs of Life, think to receive 
What the first sprightly Running could not give. 
I’m tir’d with waiting for this Chymick Gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
Wan. E. BRrowninec. 
(Mr. THOMAS BAYNE, MR. H. Davey, M. H- 
| Mr. Joun Mcrray, Mr. T. NICKLIN, 
/and several other correspondents thanked for 


replies. } 
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DELAFIELD ARMs (Il SS. vi. 29).—MRr:° 
J. R. DELAFTELD will find an account of 
how the Delafields erroneously were credited 
with the Lascelles arms (Sable,a cross paty 
gold) in an article by Oswald Barron in The 
Ancestor, xi. 97 et seq. 

T. H. B. VapE-WALPOLE. 


MORGENSTUNDE HAT GOLD IM MUNDE 
(11 S. vi. 49). — An exact counterpart 
is the Dutch proverb ‘De morgenstond 
heeft goud in den mond.” The English 
equivalent, “‘ Early to bed and early to rise 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,” 
reminds one forcibly of Aristotle's To re 
Tovto yap Kal mpds 
iyleav, Kat  otkovopiav, Kat 
With an Italian variant, La 
mattina fa rider’ il cuor’,”’ I was often greeted 
by my landlady years ago in Rimini, when 
she brought me my caffé con latte before I 
set out for an early dip in the Adriatic. 

J. F. ScHeLTEMA. 


Mr. Cooper’s interesting query gives me 
an opportunity to present the case for 
“early rising’ as pictured in the forty 
books of the Talmud, which, briefly stated, 
are nothing less than a long commentary 
on that laudable practice. Countless anec- 
dotes scattered over its wide borders 
illustrate this in many ways. I must, 
however, content myself with a few typical 
extracts, beginning with the locus classicus 
in Avodah Zarah 20. The passage, which 
may be a later interpolation into the text, 
is very singular, being contrary to the main 
current of Hebrew philosophy and Agadism, 
in which, on the whole, asceticism and the 
monastic principle of life find no wide 
acceptance. “The study of the Torah 
promotes early rising (zeheeruss); early 
rising promotes industry; industry pro- 
motes self-respect.” Obviously this is the 
voice of the Essenes, whose chief endeavour 
was after holiness and saintly living. Jose- 
phus and Philo tell us that the Essenes rose 
and took their morning ablutions (fevillous) 
with the Jark, in order to greet the radiant 
orb of day joyously with prayer before 
beginning their labours in field and farm. 
This so-called “ pagan’ reverence for, and 
worship of, Nature made the Essenes dis- 
liked by their less artistic, if equally pious, 
brethren in faith; butit endears them to us. 

The foregoing interpretation of that 
mystical passage may not be correct; yet 
we have ample evidence to confirm the 
practice of rising in the small hours to study 


the Torah or to pray in the synagogue. 
Take a citation from Sueecah 28. We are 


told that throughout the whole of his 
brilliant career Rabban Yochanon Ben 


Zakkai never walked a mile without dis- 
coursing of God and the Torah, and was the 
last to depart from the House of Study 
and the first to enter it at daybreak, in 
order to greet each of his disciples on his 
arrival. 

Living in less austere times, when manners 
became relaxed, the medizval Rabbins saw 
the need of reviving this practice ; so they 
invented a midrash about Joseph’s good 
luck and the reward for stirring abroad 
before cockcrow—a legend obviously derived 
indirectly from Herodotus, who tells a 
similar story about Polycrates and a fish. 
The unhappy Joseph was, I fancy, a bachelor 
who had to do his own ‘“‘ Sabbath-marketing ” 
very early. One Friday, on bringing home 
his basket of fish, he found in the gills of 
a noble carp a very costly pearl. Hence- 
forward the carp shared with the mythical 
** Livyoson ”’ a reputation for special sanc- 
tity ; and we know of one Berlin fishmonger 
in the eighteenth century who acquired a 
huge fortune through the piety of Hebrew 
housewives and their zeal to be “ first in 
the field * on Fridays. In one of his famous 
‘Studies in Judaism ’ Prof. Schechter relates 
of a seventeenth-century scholar named 
Hameln that “he got up every morning at 
3 o'clock, dressed himself in his synagogue 
suit (Schulrock), and read aloud his prayer- 
book.” 

The most beautiful of all the many legends 
and anecdotes on this delightful theme may 
be found in Berachoth 3, and has actually 
a realistic counterpart in asixteenth-century 
mystic residing in Safed, who wrote down 
in a diary entitled ‘ Maggid Meishareem ’ 
the reproachful language of his “guardian 
angel’ as heard in a dream. His mentor 
accused him of sloth, because he once slept 
one hour after sunrise, and he 
** was threatened that if he ever again committed 
the sin of separating his heart from Torah for so 
long a time, the consequences would be terrible 
for him.’’— Studies in Judaism: Safed.’ 

The Talmudic legend runs thus :— 

**Rab Acha Bar Bizna had it direct from Simon 
the Saint that a magic harp was suspended every 
night over King David’s couch. At the stroke 
of midnight, stirred by a breeze, the harp gave 
forth a refreshing melody which roused the 
monarch from his slumbers to study the Torah ” : 
an obligatory duty (mitzvah) from which no 
one in the Hebrew commonwealth could 
claim exemption. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 
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Information about this German proverb 
may be found in Max Miiller’s ‘ Lectures on 
the Science of Language,’ Second Series, 
p. 378, ed. 1864. eC, 


Billesdon. 


1. Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
2. Madruga e veras, 
Trabalha e teras, 
Rise early, and you will see; 
you will grow rich.—Translation. 
3. Sanat, sanctificat et ditat surgere mane. 
To rise betimes makes one healthy, virtuous, 
and rich. 
4, Aurora musis amica est. 
Aurora (the mor ning) is friendly to the Muses.— 
Erasmus, De Ratione Studii.’ 
M. A. C. 


(Portuguese. ) 
take pains. and 


Chi dorme non prende pesce. 
Who sleeps catches no fish. 
_ Ogni mattino se ne alza uno. 
This means. in a business way. that there 
arises with every new day an unknown | 
stupid or ingenuous being. fitted to be in- 
voluntarily some cunning man’s fortune. 
PERUGIA. 
HERBERT B. CLAYTON and Mr. JONES 
also thanked for replies. ] 
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At agricultural ra prizes are given tie 
“the best turnout.’ which means horse and 
trap with driver. 
THoMAS BAYNE. 


LEFERENCES WANTED (11 S. vi. 48).-— 
I. G. quotation from Jeremy Taylor 
comes from 

; a Discourse of the Nature, Offices, and Measures 

of Friendship, with Rules of conducting it. 
MW ritten in answer to a Letter from the most 
Ingenious and vertuous M. K. Mrs. 
Katherine Philips, the matchless Orinda 
by J. T.. D.D.. 1657. The correct form is: 

~ And he that does a base thing in zeal for his 
friend, burns the thred that ties their 
hearts together. ”"—Pp. 53, 54 (a little over halt- 
way through the tract). 


» This was evidently suggested by the 
saying Exo, GAN ork attributed to 
Aristippus by Diogenes Laertius, ii. 8, 75. 

Epwarp 


4, Any man may commit,” &¢. :— 

Cujusvis hominis est errare;  nullius, nisi 
insipientis, in errore perseverare ; posteriores enim 
cogitationes (ut aiunt) sapientiores solent esse.’ 
Cicero, Philippica,’ XII. ii. 5. 


H. GoupcHawx. 
Versailles. 


Tue FirzwittiaAm Famity (11 S. v. 164, 
312, 454; vi. 54). —In reply to Mr. Warte’s | 
criticism of my note on Turstin Fitz Rou, | 
must say that ‘I still adhere to my opinion, | 
and in support of it would refer him to 
‘The Ancestry of John Whitney,’ by H. | 
Melville, A.M., LL.B. There are copies of | 
this work at the British Museum and in| 
the Guildhall (City of London) library. | 

J. WiGMOoRE. 

(11S. vi. 45). | 
—As “ turnout ” is largely a newspaper word, 
it seems important to say that it is frequently 
used with reference to the size of a gathering, 
and nothing more. Two examples in one 
‘journalistic report are ready to hand. The 
first annual rally of the Mid-Lothian County 
Scouts took place on Saturday, 20 July, at 
Polton House, Lasswade, and the boys 
were addressed by Lord Rosebery. The 
correspondent of The Glasgow Herald, deli- 
neating the proceedings on 22 July, writes 
thus :— 

“There was a turnout of about 500 Scouts, 
including, in addition to the Mid-Lothian boys, 
representatives from Stirlingshire, Clackmannan, 
Dunblane, Edinburgh, Shetland, and Newcastle. 
...-The weather was ideal, and there was a large 


turnout of county people from the district.’ | 


Motes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary: Sleep-Sniggle. (Vol. 
IX.) By W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

Tae full total of words recorded and discussed in 

this double section is 3,208. The most important 


| of them are of English origin; and these likewise 


are more numerous than any others. <A certain 
number from the Scandinavian, Flemish, Dutch, 
and Low German, as well as several whose source 
remains undiscovered, also fall within it. Greek 
gives but one word of general interest, smaragd 
and we have one word from the Gaelic, * slogan,” 
travestied by poets into ** slug-horn.”” The Latin 
clement is practically unrepresented. 

Tf we turn from the origin of the words to their 


| signification, what strikes us first is the great 


—— among them of technical terms. 
Both kinds occur—the semi-literate jargon cha- 
racteristic of the trade journalist and the ad- 
vertiser, and the strong, expressive, largely mono- 
syllabic vocables of the craftsman—and with 
these we have the many technical applications of 
words in common use. Not a few obsolete terms 
are included, for some of which—* sleve,”’ for 
example, slip-shot,” and slowde’ ’—the meaning 
has not heen recovered. Under ‘ ‘sleeper * the 
Dictionary reiinds us that railway ‘ sleepers 
were at first often laid longitudinally 3 * slip- 
coat” is a kind of soft cream cheese ; ‘ sliver’ 

is a continuous ribbon of loose, untwisted. 
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parallelized fibres of textile material, teady for 
roving or slubbing, which “ slubbing _is_ the 
drawing or twisting in preparation for spinning ; 
a “slur” is a piece of mechanism in a knitting 
machine; ‘smalls’ are parcels of little weight ; 
“smalt”’ is glass, coloured blue, and pulverized 
for use as a pigment ;_ to “* smeech ” is said of the 
escape, in little jets, of fumes froma kiln; * smift 

is a kind of slow match used in blasting; to 
“smit” is to truddle: to “snail” is a clock- 
maker's word for constructing in spiral form, 
and also for finishing off with curved eccentric 
lines. ‘‘Snail’’ or snailing’’ was_ the name 
once used for what milliners now call‘ chenille. 

There is an embroiderer’s word for a well-known 
stitch, snail-trail,’’ which does not. appear here. 
“Slip,” “slot,” sling,’ and especially ‘slew, 

are articles very instructive from a technical 
point of view, and many interesting words of a 
like nature will be found in the paragraphs 
headed Special combs.’ 

“ Slow,” adj., furnishes a long article which begins 
with explaining the word as applied to the in- 
telligence, * not quick or clever in apprehending 
or understanding a thing.” This seems to us 
rather a poor definition, nor is it the only one of 
the kind we haye observed. Perhaps the most 
unsatisfactory is that given for ‘“‘smile,” sb., “ an 
act of smiling; a slight and more or less in- 
voluntary movement of the countenance ex- 
pressive of pleasure. amusement, affection, &e. 
Under “smile,” v.. we get nothing better. A 
reference to any book on physiology, or to 
Darwin’s ‘ Expression of the Emotions, might 
have suggested something more precise and 
scientific than this. 

Some of the articles struck us as not very 
happily divided into sections, and, again, in one 
or two of the quotations there seemed some want | 
of sense. Thus to illustrate ‘‘ sleep ”’ as “lying | 
in death.” it was not to the point to quote * A | 
person is said to be dead to us... -though he only | 
sleeps unto God ’’: and a separate heading under | 
“© smother.’ a wild profusion of flowers,” | 
is illustrated by a single quotation from the Daily | 
News — “the Smother of roses along the river | 
fronts’’—which seems hardly worth while. In| 
general it may be said that the ——— nate 

oO (Te 


given somewhat excessive attention 
Daily News. Qn the other hand, there are one) 
or two remarkable omissions. Thus under | 


“Smithfield there is no quotation referring 
to the burning of the Protestants: under 
“sneeze none which properly illustrates the | 
well-known superstitions connected with sneezing 3 | 
and under “slow-worm’’ none illustrating its | 
use for dragon in legends. 

On common words one of the best articles is 
“cmall,”” which runs to ten columns, excellently 
arranged. In the way of rare words or words 
with a peculiar history, the most curious are 
perhaps snickersnee,”” snaphance, sleeve 
and sleeveless,’’ ‘sleuth’ and its congeners, 
“ onoke-farthing —the Whitsuntide offering 
made by the householders of a diocese to the 
cathedral church—and smoulder,”’ an expressive 
word rekindled by Scott. 

An interesting feature is the frequent occur- 
rence in this group of words of variants from one 
root, whether alike or unlike in use, and also of 
homonyras from diverse sources and carrying 


correspondingly diverse meanings. 


Ovr readers will find many things to interest 
them inthe August Nineteenth Century. Mr. Arthur 
E. P. B. Weigall, in ‘The Morality of Excavation,’ 
attacks a very nice question of morals, and himself, 
in acknowledging that to many readers his argu- 
ments are likely to appear those of a casuist, 
expresses our opinion upon them. But while the 
first part of the article, dealing with the justifia- 
bility of excavation in general, struck us as weak, 
the second part, on the proper methods and pre- 
cautions to be employed, is as sound and interesting 
as it is vigorously written, and we hope that it will 
he widely read and productive of effect. Mr. W.S. 
Roberts’s ‘Recent Art Sales’ is a useful summary 
of recent developments in the distribution and valua- 
tion of the art treasures of Europe—and amusing, 
too, to read, in spite of the fact that there is always 
something depressing about the direct connexion 
of great art with money. Mr. Heathcote Statham, 
continuing his championship of oratorio, contri- 
butes a very instructive criticism of the Handel 
Festival, and includes with it some good notes on 
Handel’s borrowings from other composers to be 
found in ‘Israel... Mrs. Katharine Loudon gives 
the first instalment of some unpublished letters of 
Chesterfield’s written to Baron Torck of Rosendael, 
for the most part after Chesterfield’s return from his 
mission to the Hague, where he had formed a friend- 
ship with Torck. Without adding anything special 
to our knowledge of Chesterfield, these letters show 
him in an amiable light, and, of course, constitute 
a valuable literary “find.” On political and social 
matters we would mention as well worth con- 
sideration the two articles on the ‘Small Owner- 
ship’ and ‘Small Holdings’ question, by Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Mr. 8. L. Bensusan respectively, and 
Mr. W. S. Lilly’s ‘Criminals and the Criminal 
Class.’ Mr. Armit’s ‘ Vivisection and the Central 
Nervous System’ is well worked out, and differs 
commendably from most papers dealing with 
general subjects by the absence of a lengthy intro- 
duction composed of commonplaces. 


Is the new Burlington Magazine Mr. Willy P. 
Storck begins a series of papers on ‘Aspects of 
Death in English Art and Poetry,’ and treats of 
‘Le dit des trois morts et des trois vifs,’ giving. 
very interesting illustrations and a virtually ex- 
haustive account of where pictorial representations. 
of the legend are to be found. Sir Martin Conway 
is also beginning a series on ‘The Treasury of S. 
Maurice D’Agaune,’ and this first instalment 
struck us as forming a particularly good article. 
Mr. Dalton contributes a note on a new acquisition 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan: a twelfth- or thirteenth- 
century Byzantine medallion of our Lord, with a. 


| Slavonic inscription, of which a coloured illus- 


tration is given; and following on this we have a 
delightful and illuminating ‘‘ Appreciation” by 
the Editor of the Swenigorodskoi enamels. Sir 
Claude Phillips has come to the conclusion that 
the ‘Temperance’ in the Diploma Gallery at the 
Royal Academy is Palma Vecchio’s, and here sets 
forth his reasons for the attribution. Herr Klein- 
berger, who, it will be remembered, has just 
acquired ‘The Old Woman plucking a Fowl’ from 
the Levaigneur sale for 19,800/., writes to vindicate 
the attribution of it to Rembrandt, in opposition. 
to Dr. Bredius in the June number of 7've 
Burlington, and in the course of his letter gives a 
useful sketch of the history of the picture. We 
have also from Dr. Bredius himself a note on the 
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‘Christ aud the Woman taken in Adultery,’ from 
the Weber collection, which again he believes, on 
grounds here detailed, to_be erroneously ascribed 
to Rembrandt. Mr. A. M. Daniel’s ‘On Italian 
Sculpture at the Burlington Fine Arts Club,’ Alys 
Trotter’s second paper ‘On Varnishes as Vehicles 
and as Protections,’ and Mr.j Aymer Vallance’s 
continuation of his series on ‘Early Furniture’ 
form interesting items in a good number. — Mr. 
Lionel Cust sends some further valuable ‘ Notes 
on the Arundel Collections,’ in continuation of 
previous articles contributed to the nineteenth and 
twentieth volumes. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Mr. FRANCIS EpWarbDs sends us a Catalogue 
of books illustrated by the Cruikshanks, Rowland- 
son, and others of their school, to which are 
appended a number of separate caricatures and 
original drawings. Of the Cruikshank works 
the most important seems to be Egan’s ‘ Life in 
London.’ first edition, 1821, together with the 
‘Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and 
Logie ’ of 1830, also a first edition, for which two 
volumes 60/. is asked. There are several Dickens 
items, the best of these being a first edition of 
‘Oliver Twist’ (1838, 12/. 10s.). Both under 
Cruikshank and under Rowlandson ‘ Dr. Syntax ’ 
is well in evidence. A first edition of the ‘ Life 
of Napoleon, with Cruikshank’s illustrations, 
is to be had for 182.; the *‘ Tour of Dr. Syntax 
in Search of Consolation’ and the ‘Tour in 
Search of a Wife,’ two first editions, with Row- 
landson’s work. cost Other Rowlandson 
books are the ‘Loyal Volunteers’ (1798, 321.) ; 
the ‘ English Dance of Death’ and * Dance of 
Life,’ by Combe, 5 vols. in all (1815-17, 24l.); 
and two copies (the better costing 301.) of the 
* Microcosm of London’ in the original edition. 
Mr. Edwards offers also for 1501. five vols. of 
The Caricature Magazine (1807, &c.), and_ for 
561. five original coloured drawings by John 
Leech. 


Messrs. Maaas’s Catalogue 292 is a list of 
books on the British Islands, Heraldry, Travels, 
and Natural History. Under the last of these 
headings an interesting item is an original MS., 
running to nearly 800 pages, of Notes by Marma- 
duke Tunstall to Pennant’s zoological works. 
These consist of anecdotes about animals and 
Tunstall’s own observations, and they are illus- 
trated by 16 water-colour drawings of birds, 
1780-90, 257. Another good work is Redoute’s 
* Les Liliacées,’ the full set of 486 plates, with 
descriptive text, in eight vols., 1802-16, 751. 
The books on the British Islands form a valuable 
and instructive collection, from which we can 
select only a small number for mention. Thus 
we noticed Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ a complete copy, 
including the folding map of the county and the 
rare map of the Hundred of Worth, 1778-99, 
241. ; Eyton’s ‘ Antiquities of Shropshire,’ bound 
by Riviere, an important work of which only 
300 copies were printed, 1854-60, 391. ; Dallaway 
and Cartwright’s ‘ History of the Western Divi- 
sion of the County of Sussex,’ another rare book, 
considerably more than half of an edition of 500 
copies having been destroyed by fire at Bensley’s 
printing-office, 1815-30, 381.; a fine Dugdale’s 
*Monasticon Anglicanum,’ 1817-30, 322. 10s.; 


and D’Orfeville’s ‘La Navigation du Roy Jaques 
Cinquiesme du nom, autour de son Royaume, 
& Isles Hebrides & Orchades, sous la conduicte 
d’Alexandre Lindsay,’ Paris, 1583, 457. Among 
the ‘ Travels,’ priced also at 45/., is a collection of 
| 80 about 1780, and depict- 
‘ing the costumes and occupations of i 
‘inhabitants of India. 


THE July and August Catalogue of Messrs, 
| Henry Young & Sons of Liverpool ellen rn lea 
| good things. There are four interesting Bibles : 
pa Vulgate ’’ in Gothic type, with sundry illu- 
'minations and numerous examples scroll- 
| work, decorated capital letters, and pen-letters 
| printed by Frisner & Sensenschmit at Nuremberg 
}in 1475, 901.; a clean and perfect copy of the 
first ‘‘ Douay Bible,” first edition, bound in 
morocco by F. Bedford, 1609-10, 16/. 16s. ; 
Luther’s Bible of 1534, printed at Wittemberg 
by Hans Lufft, the first complete edition having 
Lucas Cranach’s title-pages and a great number 
of woodcuts, 75/7. ; and the first French Protestant 
translation of the Bible, in “lettres batardes,” 

Imprimé en la ville et conte de Neuschatel par 
Pierre de Wingle, le 4 Juing, 1535,’ 307. For 
27/1. is offered_a black-letter”? folio copy. 
dating from 1570, of Brant’s ‘Ship of Fooles,’ 
and for 301. Richard Blome’s ‘ The Gentleman’s 
Recreation.’ which is ‘‘an Encyclopedy of the 
Arts and Sciences....”’ in two parts, 1636. A 
Koran—a MS. written in Arabic about 1750 on 
300 leaves, each page of which is enclosed in a 
gold border, the writing being in red and black 
with sundry floral decorations—is to be sold for 
Zl. 7s. Two other interesting books which we 
noticed are a Vitruvius (*De Architectura Libri 
X.’), adorned with woodcuts after Cesare Cesariano, 
1521, 15/. 15s. ; and Lysons’s ‘ The Environs of 
London,’ with its supplements, all in the first 
ee making a set of nine volumes, 1792-1811, 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EprroriAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
Letters to ‘The Pub- 
ishers ”—-at the Office, Bream’s Buildi 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should ot on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q. to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the pepes, contributors are requested to 
E in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 


munication Duplicate.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 
to NOTES axp QUERIES free by post is 5s. 2d. for Three 
Months; 10s. 3d. for Six Months; or 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, 
including the volume Index. . EDWARD ~— ‘Notes and 
Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


THE SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS. 


A Revised Latin Text with the Earliest English Translation 
(1694), and 100 Full-Page Pen and Ink Sketches 
By NORMAN LINDSAY. 
Royal 4to, 320 type pages, Batchelor hand-made paper, 
quarter vellum Lace 
A limited number of copies issued to Subscribers cong Prospectus 
and further particulars on application 
THE MUSEUM ARTS & LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 
8, Bery Street, Loxpos, W.C. 


ENEALOGY.—Mr. T. M. BLAGG, 124, Chan- 

cery Lane, W.C., Hon. Gen. Editor to the Brit. Record Soc., and 

General ‘itor ¢ of the Northern and Eastern Counties in LA Philli 

more’s Parish egister Series, is at liberty to UN AKE 

RESEARCHES for Private Clients on moderate terms. Wills Pah 
Registers, Manor Rolls, Chancery Suits, Heraldry, &c. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most_expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, Jolin Bright Street, Birmingham 
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CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 
NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the 
ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ INN, 
THE GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


Th 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage jd. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 
EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


MOST 


AND MANY OF THE 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country witha 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”— Le Moniteur @ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to 
THE PUBLISHER, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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* .* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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